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ABSTRACT 

Graduate Students and Undergraduates together: 
An Experiential Learning Model for Teaching 
Student Development Theory in Student Affairs 
Preparation Programs 



Undergraduates on college campuses are one of the best resources for learning 
about college student development. Nonetheless, graduate programs which 
prepare student personnel professionals, have typically neglected to involve 
these students in courses which ittei^t to teach student development theory 
and research. Without input and feedback from actual students, student 
development theory becomes just that, theory. Professionals-in-training must 
resort to applying theoretical information in field sites and in later employ- 
ment. Likewise, undergraduates lose out by not having access to graduate 
student role models, who may stimulate their development. Hence this potential 
for generativity is often overlooked. 

The mcdel of instruction used by Springfield College offers an alternative 
means oi instructing graduate students about the development of college 
students. In a course entitled: n The Psychology of the College Age Adult" 
graduate students and undergraduate seniors unite in experiential learning 
activities to actively learn together about the processes involved in college 
student development. Exarcises are designed to introduce, illustrate, or apply 
theoretical foundations related to student development. Lecture and group 
discussions precede and follow experiential learning activities. 
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GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS TOGETHER: 
AN EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING MODEL FOR TEACHING 
STUDENT DEVELOPMENT THEORY IN 
STUDENT AFFAIRS PREPARATION PROGRAMS 



The Experiential Learning Model 

Making student development theory come alive in the classroom for graduate 
students is not an easy task. All too often we resort to discussion, lecture, and 
reading modes for conveying this material. Yet our most valuable resource, real 
college students, is right outside our classroom doors. Why not invite the, 
students in? 

For 10 years Springfield College has included ndergraduates in its Psychology 
of the College Age Adult course. The course i.s required for all students in the 
Student Personnel Preparation Program. Presently, the course utilizes an experi- 
ential learning model as a basis for instruction. Tnis model, adapted from the 
Kolb, Rubin, Mclntyre model (1971), assumes that learning begins with some concrete 
experience and is followed by reflective observation in which the individual rethinks 
what has occurred. According to the model, the individual then attempts to generalize 
from his/her experience. Once the individual has developed some abstract concepts 
about an experience, he or she can consider alternative behaviors and test them in 
a new experience. The adapted learning model used in the Springfield program is 
illustrated in Figure 1. This figure extends the Kolb model by including the modes 
of learning used at each of four phases of experiential learning in the College Age 
Adult course. 

For example, graduate students might begin to explore the concept of moral 
development in college students by participating in a moral decision making exercise 
along with the undergraduates in the class. The graduate students are aware of 
their own moral decision making process while observing the process of the under- 
graduates who are experiencing a similar process. Reflective observation, in which 
all students share their thoughts and feelings about the experience occurs in 
small groups and in journal entries after the experience. Lecture or reading 
material are then added to provide a theoretical understanding of the experience. 
In the case of moral development, Kohlberg's (1975) and Carol Gilligan's (1982) 
theoretical notions might be presented to the class. 
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FIGURE 1 
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Finally, students might engage in simulation, role play, or behavioral 
rehearsal exercises. Assertion, empathy, values clarification, and decision 
making skills are examples of skills which might be used in a moral development 
module. Such skill development would enhance the understanding of the theoretical 
notiors by allowing for active experimentation and by applying theoretical notions 
to real life conflicts. 

Objectives of the Course 

Using the experiential learning model described above, the Psychology of the 
College Age Adult course attempts to acquaint students with the developmental 
issues facing young adults in todays world. Objectives for the course include: 

1. Students participating in the course should 
have an understanding of the major issues 
and the psychological processes involved in 
adult development . 

2. Students should be able to assess develop- 
mental concerns according to developmental 
theories . 

3. Students should be aware of the skills and 
abilities needed to extend these theoretical 
notions into their life situations. 

4. Students will have an understanding of problems 
associated with development in young adulthood. 

5. Graduate students will be able to describe the 
general developmental levels observed in the 
class as a whole in a comprehensive paper. 

6. Graduate students should also be able to apply 
the information obtained in the course to 
possible professional situations. 

A topical outline, which overviews major content areas, experiential learning 
modes, and skill development areas is displayed in Figure 2. 
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FIGURE 2 

Psychology of the College Age Adult 
Course Outline 
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Figure 2 (continued) 
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Theory and Research Bases 

■ Theoretical notions and research findings fcrm the basis for the 
course outline described above. The literature used in the development 
of the course come from a broad range of psychological and developmental 
writings. The attached bibliography contains a partial listing of 
references used in the development of the course. Whiteloy l s(l982) 
Sierra Project formed the major structure ?or this particular course. 
In his view, character development progresses in stages and is comprised 
of the ego and moral development concerns described by Loevinger(1 916) 
and Rohlberg(197£). Whiteley (1982), Loxley and White ley (1986), and 
Knefelkamp et al. (1978) have proposed that students need both challenge 
and support in order to progress in their moral and ego development. 
Courses and programs can be developed and implemented which enhance 
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ego, moral, and intellectual development,according to these authors. 

In addition to the character development concerns identified by Whiteley 
and Khefelkamp, other concerns facing young adults have been discussed 
by a number of authors. Chickering(1969) described developmental tasks 
related to this period of young adulthood, while Perry (1970) paid 
particular attention to the intellectual growth of college students. 
Identity formation has been considered to be a primary task of young 
adulthood by most authors since Erikson(1968) first presented his stage 
theories of human development. 

Other concerns of young adults which pose significant growth challenges 
are career and gender role issues. Katchadourian and Boli(l985),. Komarovsky 
(1985), Allgeier and McCormick(1983), and Evans(1985) have provided some 
recent information in regards to these concerns. Problems in young adult 
development and non-traditional college student development are two 
additional topic areas which draw from a wide • body of literature too 
extensive to be adequately covered here* 

Conclusions 

Experiential learning can be used as a vehicle for presenting complex 
theoretical and research information on college student development. Such 
learning enables students to explore their own personal development while 
gaining valuable information about young adulthood from the behavioral 
and social sciences. It also provides graduate students, who are preparing 
to work with college students, an opportunity to observe younger undregraduate 
peers as they are challenged in their development in a supportive classroom 
environment. The model, as described, w83 organized for the instruction 
of graduate students, but clearly it is a learning model which can be 
adapted for use with professional staffs, faculty, or other populations 
which might be interested in learning about college student development 
in a meaningful way. 
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